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For ** The Friend.” 
Erman's Travels in Siberia, 
(Continued from page 348.) 


At Dorpat, which they reached on the 9th, 
they visited the celebrated observatory which 
“is ranked among the most valuable of the 
possessions enjoyed in common by scientific 
Europe.” They were much interested in ex- 
aming the great refracting telescope, and par- 
ticularly the manner in which it is mounted ; 
and though previously acquainted, from the 
published descriptions of Professor Struve, 
with the principle of the work, they “ could 
not help feeling surprised at the ease and pre- 
cision with which the whole roof and the tele- 
scope at the same time are moved; one hand | 
is enough to impel and guide the apparently | 
ponderous machinery. 


“ We saw also some of the apparatus which 
had been used in measuring a portion of the 
meridian of Dorpat. This operation, extend- 
ing from Hochland (in the Gulf of Fianland) 
to Jacobstadt, a distance of 183 geographical 
miles, must be ranked among the chief at- 
tempts made to determine precisely, by means 
of trigonometrical measurement, united with 
astronomical observations, the curvature of the 
earth’s surface. Dorpat had been previously 
connected with Memel, and Hochland also 
with St. Petersburg, by the labours of General! 
Schubert. It only remains, therefore, to con- 
nect, near Memel, the Russian measurements 
with those executed in Prussia, in order to 
arrive at an exact knowledge of the are be- 
tween Paris and St. Petersburg, and to learn 
how far it deviates from theoretical regu- 
larity.” 

Our author thinks that this measurement, if 
continued across the sea and through Finland, 
would, in connection with an exact survey of 
the coast including its absolute height at vari- 
ous points, become highly important; as it 
would probably enable posterity, though cer- 





that the relative height of sea and land is| covered, except when the court is sitting. In 
undergoing in the Scandinavian peninsula. _| former times, while the code of the Sclavonians 
At Dorpat the collection of philosophical | was short and simple, it was all inscribed on 
instruments, was particularly interesting on|the Mirrors, but at present these contain in 
account of having been mostly made by aj} general only old legal maxims relating to the 
Russian artisan, Samoilof. ‘Though wanting | duties of the judge.’ 
the advantages of birth, fortone, and educa-| ‘They left Dorpat on the evening of the 9th, 
tion, “ he produced instruments which imme-! and early next morning “ reached Neinal, on 
diately procured him the favour of scientific | the north-western shore of the great lake Pei- 
men, and opened a wide field for his ingenuity. | pus. A brisk east wind had raised on it waves 
It is pleasing to see an individual of the native | like those of the sea, the effect of which was 
race thus brought forward and rendered active | increased by the numerous masses of ice drift- 
by the scientific establishments of the country ;|ed on the adjacent strand. The ice here, 
particularly since in Dorpat one grieves to re-| though broken, had as yet lost little of its 
mark, that the learning of the place is of| thickness, while six days earlier, the water of 


comparatively little use to the country, the 
language used there being the German—a 
foreign language, and not the vernacular. The 
majority of the inhabitants (about 6,000 in 
number) are of the Esthonian race. The 
University here is distinguished from all simi- 
lar institutions in Russia, by the freedom 
allowed to the students, as in Germany, in the 
choice of their studies. 

“One of the interesting objects which we 
had here an opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with, though certainly only as to exterior 
and appearance, was a Russian court of jus- 
tice. The halls ia which the district court of 
Dorpat despatches business form a strong con- 
trast with the outward and visible character of 
the apartments generally given up in Germa- 
ny to the same purposes. The darkness and 


| chill of our courts of justice were not long ago| preceding part of the road. 


proverbial ; while in Russia, on the other hand, 
care seems to be taken to give the tribunals an 
agreeable aspect. The large rooms are well 
lighted, kept perfectly clean, and to some ex- 


\tent handsomely decorated. The judges and 


others employed in the courts bestow as much 
attention on their dress as military men do 
among us, 

“lt is curious to observe, among so much 
that bears the stamp of modern times, a cus- 
tom of ancient Greece retained here in strict 
perfection. In the middle of the table at 
which the chief functionaries sit, stand some 
triangular prisms, about a foot high and five 
inches wide, turning on a vertical axis, and | 
inseribed on their oblong, upright surfaces, 
with maxims of law. ‘The descriptions given 
by Greek writers of the «Zoves, or tablets join- 
ed together so as to form a prism revolving on 
a vertical axis, and on which the laws of 
Solon were inscribed in the Areopagus in 
Athens, and also the frequently-mentioned 
xupBerg which served for the same purpose, 
hardly allow us to doubt that we have, in this 
instance, a usiige of antiquity preserved with- 
out the least change for two thousand years. 


tainly only a remote posterity, to decide re-| These inscribed tablets are here named Mir- 
specting the nature of the remarkable change | rors of Justice: they are always kept carefully | living only for enjoyment; and so grand is the 


the Gulf of Courland was at night warmer 
than the land, so great was the decrease of 
the sun’s influence attending an advance north- 
ward of only four degrees.” 

* At day break, on the 11th, we reached 
Opolye, ninety-eight versts [65 miles] from 
St. Petersburg. The Russian population at 
length begins to preponderate ; and in the vil- 
lages along the road, one hears only the Rus- 
sian language, and sees only the robust figures 
of long-bearded peasants, who differ widely 
from the feeble Lithuanians and Esthonians, 
where these races have remained unmixed. 
The country is hilly, and full of springs; in 
the marshy flats are thick woods of white 
birch. In the government of Petersburg, 
which begins at Narva, the post-houses are 
better built, and more decorated than on the 
Their wooden 
walls and roofs are coloured red and yellow ; 
they afford accommodation also for travellers 
who are in no haste to proceed, for inns there 
are none. 

‘Within some distance of the capital, the 
road is lined on both sides with country seats, 
the gardens and shrubberies of which are fre- 
quently of great extent. In front of each is a 
board with the name of the owner, and, in or- 
der to show its value, the number of serfs be- 
longing to the estate. Notwithstanding all the 
care bestowed on these villas, their looks at 
once confess that they are situate in the lati- 
tude of 69°. Black poplars and birch are 
almost the only trees about them, the latter 
trimmed in hedges afier the old French fashion. 
Prepared as we were by the opulent and taste- 
ful appearance of the country houses, the first 
sight of the capital, nevertheless, made an im- 
pression on us not easily forgotten. There 
never was a cily that bore so completely the 
appearance of having been instantaneously 
created. In travelling to St. Petersburg, 
through Russia, we see only tedious plains, 
inhabited by a labouring population, appa- 
rently without repose or enjoyment: but that 
capital itself looks like the abode of a people 
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scale on which it is built, that one might sup- | not so frequent as to encroach materially on| course of people and beasts of burden, and the 


of the whole nation.” 
Erman had arranged to meet Professor Hans- | 


pose it to have been raised by the united I 


teen and his companion Lieut. Due, at St. | 


Petersburg. But owing to numerous delays, the | 
Norwegian expedition did not reach the capital 
before the 20th of Sixth month ; and as vari- 
ous preparations for their Siberian tour were 


then to be made, they did not leave till the| 
llth of Seventh month. This gave our au-| 
thor considerable time in St. Petersburg, | 


which he occupied in making magnetic obser- 
vations, in visiting and examiving various 


. . ° . a 
objects of interest in and around the city, in| 
obtaining the official approval and authoriza- | 


tion of his plans, and in making acquaintance | 
with the chief inhabitants, who, by letters of | 
introduction to their friends in Asiatic Russia, 
as well as by various pieces of information 


respecting the remote parts of the empire, ren- | 


dered him essential service. We will tran- 
scribe as much of his interesting and carefully 
prepared description of St. Petersburg, and the 
people who inhabit it, as our limits will allow. 

“*My excursions through that city were 
favoured by the finest weather possible, as is 
usually the case there at that season ; for from 
May to July there is generally a cloudless sky 
with constantly increasing warmth. The 
bright sunshine by day, and the clear twilight 
at night, are rendered doubly lustrous and 
enchanting by the numerous broad sheets of 
water which reflect them. 

“ The Neva, dividing into four arms, about 


four miles above the sea, forms islands, on/ asked blades. ‘The vehicles hastening along 


which St. Petersburg is partly built. But the 
larger and more important part of the city 
stands on the main land, forming a square, 


three sides of which are bounded by water ; on | 


the north it has the sea ; on the east the great 
Neva, or westernmost arm of the river, and on 
the south the undivided stream, which here 
flows from west to east: it is again divided in- 
ternally by three artificial canals from the 
great Neva, which run in curved and parallel 
courses. ‘This grand quarter, which occupies 
an area of nearly four miles square, is called 
the Admiralty, and is the part of the city first 
approached by travellers arriving overland 
from Germany.” 

“The view of the Neva is enlivened by 
gondolas and boats perpetually gliding back- 
wards and forwards; and among the chief 
pleasures of St. Petersburg may be reckoned 
a row up the river, As the stream narrows, 
the buildings on each side appear more colos- 
sal: the golden cupolas of the church towers, 
the glittering windows of the palaces, all seem 
doubly gay and brilliant when reflected from 
the clear waters of the Neva. The impress 
of perfection, which the above described streets 
and buildings along the Neva make on the 
beholder, is due, in some degree at least, to 
the circumstance that there is nothing here to 
remind us of the vulgar wants of life; there is 
no sign of trade or handicraft ; labour is wholly 
excluded,.and the inhabitants here seem to live 
only for the tranquil enjoyment of their opu- 
lence. In the streets one sees only coaches 
and four, or light open cars drawn at {ull 
speed by high mettled horses; but these are 


the solemn stillness of the place, or to with- 
draw one’s attention from the fine forms and 
massive grandeur around. 

“The scene was quite changed, however, 
when we entered the streets which cross the 
city from Peter’s Place. ‘Three of these meet 
at the middle point of the Admitalty, from 
which rises a slender tower with a gilt cupola 
—a conspicuous and advantageously-placed 
mark for the guidance of strangers. Of these 
streets the most attractive is that ruaning from 
N. N. E. toS.S. W. and called Névskyi Pros- 
pékt. Here for two miles is a double carriage 
way, with footways paved with granite on 
both sides, or avenues shaded with rows of 
lime trees—the whole having a breadth of 150 
feet; so that notwithstanding the great height 


| necessity of erecting for their accommodation 
those inns, which resemble the caravanserais 
of the Turkmuans, or rather which combine the 
objects of the caravanserais and the bazaars.” 

In the coachmaker’s quarter of the city, 
|they were told that there were “ 200 work- 
shops employed in this business, and that 
;some of them finish sixty carriages in the 
jyear. If we allow twenty carriages for every 
| workshop, and reckon them ate500 roobles 
}each, we shall thus have two millions of roo- 
bles [$420,000] for the total production of this 
industrious quarter. The business of the 
coachmaker and that of the wheelwright are 
carried on here exclusively by Russians.” 

(To be continued.) 


—=> > - 


| the air is perfumed with attar of roses, and the 


of the houses, there is here more of the efful- 
gence of broad daylight than is usual in 
cilles. 

“As far as the Moika—the first of the 
canals which crosses this street—the lower} 
stories of the houses are converted into shops | 
and warerooms. ‘The foreigners settled in the 
place—Germans, French, and English—have 
here carried to perfection the arts of attractive 
display. Intermingled with them are also 
some of-the southern neighbours of Russia, 
Persians, Armenians, Bokharians, and Chinese, 
all exhibiting for sale the productions of their | 
several countries, Near their shops, or stalls, 


A Runaway Locomotive.—On New Year’s 
day, 1850, a catastrophe, which it is fearful to 
contemplate, was averted by the aid of the 
telegraph. A collision had occurred to an 
empty train at Gravesend, and the driver hav- 
ing leaped from his engine, the latter started 
alone at full speed for London, Notice was 
immediately given by telegraph to London 
and other stations; and while the line was 
kept clear, an engine and other arrangements 
were prepared as a buttress to receive the run- 
away, ‘The superintendent of the railway 
also started down the line on an engine; and 
on passing the runaway he reversed his engine 
and had it transferred at the next-crossing to 
the up-line, so as to be in the rear of the fugi- 
tive; he then started in the chase, and on 
overtaking the other he ran into it at full speed, 
and the driver of the engine took possession of 





eye is caught by the bright colours of the 
manufactured goods and the gleaming of dam- 


are here still more numerous than the pedes- 
trians; but the wheels having wooden instead | the fault il lice : d 
of iron streaks are comparatively noiseless, so Tw tg Ne . : pon ' ae ng a 
that the tramping of horses’ feet and the obrill| no 1 Wol seh a aye 10 ye . ” 
calls of drivers going at full speed to those | P*SS°°. 1" olwic SS. NS, Ce Se 5 


before them are the predominating sounds. — within - —_— e tales of London when 

** At the Moika the paved footways termi- : sats arrested, Had its approach been un- 
nate, and are succeeded by alleys shaded with| ."°™ a rey eee value of the damage 
lime-trees. The houses in this part are lower, a spchons le line might have equalled the cost of 
rarely exceeding two stories, but they still} 1e whole line of telegraph.—Scientific Ame- 


. . “hi rican. 
form symmetrical groups of tasteful architec- 
ture, 





“The third division of the Névskyi Pros- Canal Locks Superseded.—On the Monk- 
pékt, from Catherine’s Canal to the Fontanka, | land Canal, at Blackhill Locks, (Scotland) the 
has a far more singular and characieristic} waste of water, time and labour have been 
appearance. Here itis that the Russian traffic | obviated by the substitution of a steep incline, 
is seen in all its nationality: the long-bearded | with rails and water light cradles. The boat 
dealer offers every thing at the lowest terms,| js floated into one of the latter, when it is 
and is often satisfied with half the price which} drawn up by a wire-rope worked with drums, 
the same goods fetch in other quarters. On| by the power of a steam-engine aided by the 
the right is a long row of fruit shops, well | the descending cradle filled with water. In 
stored at all seasons with the productions of! five minutes a boat is hoisted up the incline, 
every climate ; and beyond them is the great numbering eight large locks, at very little ex- 
| Bazaar, called the Gostinnoi Dvor, or Mer- pense, and with the waste of no more water 
chant’s Inn. ‘This kind of establishment is to} than that displaced by each boat when floated 
be found in every Russian town, and is inti-| into its cradle. The engineer is a Mr. Leslie, 
mately connected with the ancient habits of| of Edinburgh, who has adopted the plan from 
the people. In former times, when the incli-} American practice. Thus, as we stated two 
nation to a roving life exerted more influence | weeks ago, about British marine engines, “ the 
over the Sclavonians than at present, it was| scientific world now borrows and lends.’”—J6. 
usual to assemble, for the sake of trade, at 
certain times of the year, in some open places ; 
sel apart for the purpose, and generally near| ‘ The mischief-making of the gossip renders 
a great river. In the absence of an organized | silly people susceptible ; the susceptibility of 
carrying system, each trader brought his own | the foolish encourages the gossip to play upon 
goods to market. Hence an immense con-| their infirmity of character.” 


—_——- 
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From Chambers’ Journal. | With his manchette in his hand, he set out| he made wicks ; in this manner constructing a 
once more to explore the territory of which he|very notable sort of lamp, antique in fashion, 

A Modern Robinson Crusoe. . He Saale tin mestel We wens 
is the unwilling sovereign. He got nothing, and moreover, highly useful. To season his 
That pious feeling amongst sailors which is| but a cocoa-nut for breakfast, and dined also turtle, he then procured salt from the evapora- 
so frequently awakened by the vicissitudes of| upon the same fruit—a luxury toa schoolboy, |tion of sea-water, and converted the shell of 
their lives, has caused the name of “ Provi-| but not held in equal estimation by a hungry his visiter into a cauldron. With these civil- 
dence” to be given to more than one coral} sailor, though he thought himself lucky that|ized means of cooking, he ceased to er‘oy his 
reef and desolate island in the Indian Seas, | the island produced anything eatable. By dint |cocoa-nut milk, and laid in a stock ot fresh 
Rarely, perhaps, has it been more appropri-|of prosecuting his researches, M. Cremasy | water, obtaining it by sinking a well in the 

ately bestowed than on a small rocky inlet} succeeded in discovering an addition to his | sand, 
which lies to the northward of the Mozambique | vegetable diet in the shape of some wild cu-| It soon became necessary to wash his linen, 
Channel, a few days’ sail from the Isle of |cumbers; but he was unwilling to eat them) but he could not bring himself to the resolution 
Bourbon. This was shown ina notable in-| raw, and had no means of cooking them with |of remaining a single instant entirely naked ; 
stance which occurred here about thirty years/ fire. A native, if the island had been peopled, | he therefore would only arrange one garment 
ago. ‘The story is scarcely known even to| would have lit one for him by the friction of |at a time, wearing his trousers until his shirt 
the mariners of the nation to which the hero| two bitsof wood. He remembered the method | was dried, and vice versa. Ue next burnt a 
of it belonged ; and therefore to make it fami- | of the savages; and procuring a light sort of| clear space round his hut to keep off the rats, 
liar to our readers, may not be thought unde- | wood, made a hole in it with another piece of} and fortified himself within a ditch, well fenced 
sirable. a harder kind, which he fashioned to a point, | against intrusion by sharp palmetto branches 
In the year 1820, M. Cremasy, the captain) and by twirling it rapidly, endeavoured to|and the stiff leaves of prickly pears. 

of a Bourbon trading vessel, resolved to visit | kindle a flame; but whether from accident or| In the course of his walks he had seen a 
the little island of Providence, in order to ob-| want of skill, he was not successful in his first|number of pigeons, who allowed him to get 
tain a cargo of cocoa-nut germs for planting| attempt; and when the sun went down, he|tolerably close to them; he therefore set to 
in the colony to which he belonged. ‘The| was once more left in darkness. On the fol-| work to hunt them down on foot with a long 
appliances for navigating the eastern coast of lowing day he again looked out for the ship, pole, and thus added a very agreeable dish to 
Africa were at that time very rude. Chain| but again without success. He therefore re-| his repasts, for when roasted, they proved ex- 
cables were unknown; and the only kind in| doubled his efforts to procure fire, and by dint|ceedingly tender and succulent, With flesh 
use were made from the fibres of the palm,|of perseverance, at length produced a light|and fowl to supply his table, it was not long 
similar to those which are called goumoutou| smoke from the wood. He then hastily col-| before he got a third requisite of a good din- 
in the Celebes, and coir on the Spanish main. ‘lected some fibres of the cocoa-nut, placed|ner. On the south side of the island was a 
These cables were very liable to be cut by the; them in contact with the ignited substance, |coral reef, upwards of ten leagues in length, 
sharp reefs and coral bottom which abound so/|and at last was rewarded by a brilliant spark, | which the tide, when it went out, left high and 
plentifully in the Indian Ocean ; and in order | which presently broke into a blaze. He now|dry. At low water the fish hid themselves in 





to spare the anchors, a wooden frame filled 
with stones called a pegase, was the frequent 
substitute. 

Immediately on his anchoring in this man- 
ner off Providence, M. Cremasy went on shore, 
and sent back his boat with her crew to the 
ship, while he explored the island. He had 
been thus occupied for some time, when the 


| got together a sufficient quantity of wood to| 
| keep the fire in all night, heaped it with 
| branches and dried leaves, and watched it with | 
interest ufitil the third morning broke. ‘Tired | 
out with his exertions, he at length fell asleep, 
| but had not slept long, before he was awaken- | 


immense quantities in the hollows where the 
water remained, and our solitary islander dis- 
covered in this fact a new source of profitable 
employment. Every day at low water he 
went out to the reef, sought for the reservoirs 
which contained the greatest number of fish, 





.ed by a strange noise, as if some one was 
slowly creeping towards him. He opened his | 


and then harpooned them with his boarding 
sabre ; some of these he salted and dried, and 


- ' . - . . . . 
cable of the pegase broke, and the vessel was | eyes, and looked wistfully into the obscurity of | the rest were immediately cooked. 


carried out to sea by one of the violent cur- 


rents which set off these shores. ‘The mate! 





the dawn, and presently saw a large object 
stealing across the sand. He grasped his 


But however earnestly M. Cremasy laboured 
to improve his position, one thought dominated 


. | . - . | 
made sail as speedily as he could to regain the | manchette, and waited nervously for its nearer | over all others—the hope of finding the means 


anchorage ; but he was unable to head the 


|approach, At length he discovered an enor. | 


of escaping [rom his solitude. When not em- 


current, and night fell while he was endeavour- | mous turtle, come, according to the habits of | ployed in procuring and preparing his food, he 
ing to do so. ‘The captain, left ashore by this| that animal, to lay its eggs in the sand above | passed his whole time on the look-out for any 


accident, had on at the time nothing but a 


high-water mark. ‘The turtles always select | 
jacket and a pair of white trousers, and his|a situation that catches all the rays of the sun; | sight of Providence. His eyes were ever turn- 


vessel that might shape her course withia 


sole weapon a manchette, a kind of short sabre |they make a hole in the sand, cover up the|ed towards that point of the compass where 
. . 74 . ~} * - . . | . . . 4 

used in boarding. When he found himself! eggs, and fifty days afterwards, without fail,| his own ship had disappeared, and a thousand 

compelled to pass the night on this desert) their instinct brings them back to disinter| painful apprehensions disquieted him—the 


island, his first care was to construct a place | 


them. At the moment when the layer of sand | 


dread of its having been wrecked on some of 


of shelter; and with the broad leaves of the| which covers them is removed, the young tur- | the sunken rocks of that dangerous archipela- 


cocoa-tree he built up an ajoupa, or hut, and 
made his supper of cocoa-nuts, eating the fruit 


| tles break their shells, and follow their dam to | 
\the water’s edge; and when they reach the| 


go being the most paramount. But he was 
not one to give himself up for any length of 


and drinking the milk. He did not sleep over| waves, they make themselves fast to her belly, | time to inactivity. He knew the value of the 


soundly, for he was tormented by a vague 
apprehension concerning his vessel ; the sense 
of loneliness oppressed him, and he was some- 
what in fear of rats and other noxious animals. 
At daybreak he was on the shore, anxiously 
looking out to discover a sail on the horizon ; 
but nothing was visible through the misty 
morning air. ‘The sun rose and dispelled the 
mist, but his rays fell only on a wide expanse 
of azure sea, unbroken by any vessel. 

He sat down on a rock, and began to medi- 
tate profoundly on hie fature destiny. There 
was but one course open to him—to bestir 
himself for the supply of his daily wants. 


oe are towed out to sea, to qualify them in} 
time for the feasts of aldermen. 


proverb which tells men to assist themselves if 
they look for the aid of others; and accord- 


As soon as M. Cremasy ascertained who his|ingly he resolved upon constructing a beacon 
early visiter really was, he walked stealthily | which should be visible at the distance of seve- 





kept guard over her till broad daylight came, 
when he despatched her. It was a task of 
some difficulty to cut her up; but when he had 
suceeeded, he found himself repaid for his 


He broiled the meat, which he thought excel- 
lent, and preserved the fat, which he disposed 


towards her, and turning her on her back, | 
ihe sueceeded in collecting a sufficient quantity 
|of heavy wood to made a pile; he heaped it 
labove a mass of leaves, and placed dry 
ibranches in alternate layers with the trunks 


trouble. ‘The turtle was in capital condition. | 


| 
| 
| 


ral leagues. It was not without difficulty that 


of the cocoa-nut and palmetto, This accom- 
plished, his eyes once more wandered towards 
the ocean to seize the favourable moment for 
| 


of in the shells of the smaller turtle left on the | lighting up the beacon ; but day followed day, 
sore ; and out of the fibres of the cocoa-nut|and his solitude grew more and more dreary. 





His only pleasure consisted in "watching the 
frigate-birds as they chased the gulls, and rob- 
bed them of the prey which they brought home 
from the great waters. It was, after all, but a 
melancholy sort of pleasure, for the screams 
of the famished sea-birds did not tend much to 
enliven the solitary shore. 

M. Cremasy at length began to get uneasy 
about the condition of his wardrobe. How 
should he manage to cover himself, he asked, 
when his shirt and trousers were worn to tat- 
ters? ‘The necessity of the case suggested an 
expedient. He manufactured a kind of cloth 
out of the thread-like substance of the interior 
of the palm, which he wove together as well 
as he was able. It was not a first-rate pro- 
duction, but it served at all events to prevent 
the sun from scorching, and the night air from 
chilling him, and then he had the ineffable 
satisfaction of admiring his own handiwork. 
He managed to fabricate a pair of sandals 
out of the ropy bark of the cocoa nut tree. 

In this primitive costume he determined 
upon examining the island thoroughly. ‘The 
task was not difficult, for Providence is little 
more than two leagues in circumference, and 
the surface is nearly level, About one-third 
of it, the part which lies to windward, is cov- 
ered with a forest of cocoa-nut. The currents 
and the prevailing winds have cast innumer- 
able seeds on the eastern shore, where they 
have germinated, taken root, and in the lapse 
of ages created the forest we speak of. The 
remainder of the island is merely a sandy 
plain with stunted shrubs scaitered here and 
there; but little grass, and what there is, 
coarse in touch, and salt tothe taste. A more | 


desolate spot altogether can hardly be ima- 
ai but here it seemed probable that M. 


remasy was destined to end his days. Deli- 
verance came, however, when he least expect- 
ed it. 

He was one evening returning to his ajoupa | 
in a very pensive mood, absorbed in thoughts 
of the home he feared he should never revisit, | 
when, as he stooped to gather some shell-fish 
for his supper, he fancied that something like 





| uneasiness and concern. 
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in ‘the joyous answer that floated over the 
waves he heard his own language, and recog- 
nized the voices of his shipmates. The vessel 
in the offing was his own, and the mate had 
come back to look for him. Carried away by 
the violent currents, and water and provisions 
failing, the former had been obliged to make 
for Anjouan, near Magotte, to victual the ship ; 
he then returned in search of his captain. 

The exile wrote the history of his thirty-two 
days’ imprisonment, and placed it in a bottle, 
which he hung on one of the most prominent 
trees on the coast. An English vessel passing 
by a few months since happened to send a boat 
on shore for a supply of cocoa-nuts, and thus 
discovered the narrative. ‘The sailors also 
found that the island was overrun with wild 
poultry ; for when M. Cremasy took leave of 
Providence he left behind him a small stock, 
which multiplied as he had desired. It was 
an offering of grateful remembrance for the 
mercy which had spared him. 


—— 


For “ The Friend.’’ 
GRAVE-STONES. 


“Remove not the ancient land-mark which thy 
fathers have set.”—Prov. xxii. 28. 


I have no doubt but that the remarks on the 
subject of Grave-stones contained in “ The 
Friend” of the 6th inst., have been relieving 
to the minds of many of its readers, who, with 
myself, consider the admission of them in our 
places of interment, a departure from the 
ground maintained by us as a people with re- 
gard to them. Some may plead in vindication 
the smallness of the size, but being once intro- 
duced, the size may by degrees be increased ; 
and where is the line to be drawn, and who is 
to draw it? By the introduction of them, a 
door is opened which may not be easily closed, 
and which may prove the occasion of much 
I believe the admis- 
sion of them to be expressly contrary to our 
discipline, which forbids their use; and where 
jaay may have been through weakness and a 


the sails of a ship glittered on the horizon in | | sliding from our testimony, admitted, it directs 
the rays of the setting sun. He had been so | ‘that “ they be removed forthwith.” | hope 
ofien deceived by clonds which assumed the | | that the subject may be brought home to us, 
same form, that he was afraid to trust to his | and obtain that serious consideration which its 
first impression. He watched the object stea- | importance demands, and that Friends in the 
dily, and noted that, while the aspect of every- | different meetings may be faithful in the sup- 
thing else changed, this alone preserved ts | port of this, and other testimonies, that have 
first Appearance, and, moreover, that it was | been given to us as a religious Society to bear 
nearing the island. His heart beat high be- | unto tt the world. 

tween fear and hope. Was it his own ‘vessel 

or a stranger? Should he at once light the 

beacon, at the risk of rapidly, and perhaps| Children are human flowers. Cares crush 
uselessly, consuming what it had given him | the spirit, and labour sobers animal life. Dis- 
so much trouble to collect? But the sail drew |appointment blights, and treachery sours the 


closer. He resolved to take his chance, and | 
the moment it became dark enough for his | 
purpose, he set fire to the pile. 
flame shot up into the sky, and a minute afier- 
wards the report of a gun assured him that the 
signal had been seen. He now listened in- 
tently, and the next sound that reached his 
ears was the noise of the oars in the low rocks, 
as with measured beat they urged a boat to 


A pyramid of | 


sympathies of the soul, and mildew and rigidity 
would gather upon the face of human exist- 
ence, but for children springing up in all high. 
ways and byways, with smiling and bounding 
step, and joyous laugh ; carrying the way-worn 
man back to his own spring-time, whence, 
plucking a nosegay for his buttonhole, he for- 
gets what manner of person he is, and jogs on 
Some. 


to the smile and tune of other days. 
body once said, beware of that man who does 
not love children; and we have abundant 


the shore. The keel grated on the rocky bot- 
tom ; but he had already hailed the crew, and 


proof that great minds have always: been 


delighted with the solics of innocence. — 
Selected. 


Selected. 
PETITION, 


I want a sober mind, 
A self-renouncing will, 

That tramples down and casts behind 
The baits of pleasing ill : 


A soul inured to pain, 
To hardship, grief and loss, 
Bold to take up, firm to sustain, 
‘The cousecraied cross. 


I want a godly fear, 
A quick, discerning eye, 

That looks to Thee when sin is near, 
To bid the tempter fly: 


A spirit still prepared, 
And armed with jealous care, 
Forever standing on its guard, 
And watching unto prayer. 


I want a heart to pray, 
To pray and never cease ; 
Never to murmur at Thy stay, 
Or wish my suffering less. 


I want a true regard, 
A single, steady aim, 

Unmoved by threatening or reward, 
To Thee and thy great name: 


A jealous, just concern 
‘or thine immortal praise ; 

A pure desire that all may learn 
And glorify thy grace. 


I rest upon thy Word ; 
Thy promise is for me ; 

My succour and salvation, Lord, 
Shall surely come from thee : 


But let me still abide, 
Nor from my hope remove, 
Till Thou my patient spirit guide 
Into Thy perfect love. 


————=<=_>_-— 


Selected. 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 


Jesus, Lord, we look to thee, 

Let us in thy name agree ; 

Show thyself the Prince of Peace ; 
Bid our jars forever cease. 


By thy reconciling love, 

Every stumbling-block remove : 
Each to each unite, endear, 

Come and spread thy banner here. 


Make us of one heart and mind, 
Courteous, pitiful, and kind ; 
Lowly, meek in thonght and word, 
Altogether like our Lord. 


Let us each for other care, 
Each the other’s burden bear ; 
To thy church the pattern give, 
Show how true believers live. 


Free from anger and from pride, 
Let us then in God abide ; 

All the depths of love express, 
All the heights of holiness, 


Let us then with joy remove 
To the family above; 

On the wings of angels fly, 
Show how true believers die! 


The more self-love we have, the more severe 
are our censures of others. 








evere 
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For™ Fhe Friend.” (the present publication at all. There are | sary to oppose by keeping to the Truth ia 


BERNARD BARTON. 


Memoirs, Letters, and Poems of 


many persons amongst us who praise the early | themselves. 
Quakers, and who talk of supporting old-fash-| Those who dwell out of this one spirit, one 


Bernard | ioned doctrines and testimonies, and yet both | faith, and one baptism, let outward harmony 


Barton. With a Portrait. Published by | in principle and practice have widely departed amongst them be ever so apparent, have no 


Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. 1850. 
(Concluded from page 350.) 


Bernard Barton had a passion for pictures, 
and he had many hanging around his study. 
He attempts to defend his covering his walls 
with these things, on the ground that the sight 
of such imitations of nature, were, because he 
was a poet, as necessary to him as his food. 
We shall not undertake to collect the various 
passages in his book, which exhibits his love 
for pictures, nor shall we attempt to investi- 
gate the motive which led him to have a little 
print made of the interior of his study, “ with 
its pictures on the walls, and its crucifix on 
the mantel-piece.” He says, “ What would 
our Friend Smeal say to such a delineation of 
the interior of the crib in which I spend what 
little of leisure | can get from desk-work? [ 
dare say it would confirm his worst suspicions 
of me, Well, there it is, and there is a figure 
in it meant to indicate me ; but about as much 


like Robinson Crusoe, as it is like me.” He} 


explains that the crucifix was placed there by 
a Protestant friend of his three years before, 
and that he had allowed it to remain. But 
this piece of wood, or ivory, or whatever it 
might be, had something more than a mere 
place there. It frequently called forth “a 


from them. What avails it to profess to be ; sure anchorage on the one eternal found ston, 


Quakers,—to praise in a general way the | but are liuble to be driven about by every wind 
views of its first members, if our lives are in | of doctrine, till they are overcome and engulph- 
contradiction to our profession, and we are | ed by the troubled and changing scenes of this 
found day by day advocating sentiments di-| transient world. How beautifully and with 
rectly opposed to the doctrines those early | what force, are the several besetments in this 


promulyators of the ‘Truth suffered so much in 
upholding? ‘Profession is not principle ;” 


life introduced by our blessed Lord in the pa- 
rable of the sower, where we see that ** some 


and that man is enjitled to no respect who is| seed fell by the wayside, and the fowls came 
found making use of his profession to protect | and devoured them up. Some fell upon stony 


him whilst he is endeavouring to undermine 
the foundation on which the profession rests. 
Ifa man do this knowingly, he is not honest 
in principle,—if he do it ignorantly, he may 
perhaps be benefitted by a little of that sharp 
reproof, which the apostle recommends to be 
| bestowed on some for the blessed end, “ that 
\they may be sound in the faith.” 

Outward peace and good neighbourhood is 
a good thing,—but true heartlelt unity is a 
| glorious attainment and heavenly gift. It is 
| something beyond a profession of love ; it can 
be felt in the midst of outward tumult and coa- 
| tention. The Prince of Peace declared that he 
}came not to send peace on earth, but rather a 
sword. From the day of his personal ap- 
| pearance amongst men, when he uttered that 
| declaration, down to this very time, his say- 
‘ing has been fulfilled. His followers have 


kind thought of the giver.” ‘ Now and then | been meek like their Lord; nevertheless they 


[he hopes] not an unkind one of our erring 
fellow Christians who mistake the use of such 
emblems ; and” he goes on, “if it have occa- 
sionally reminded me of the one great propi- 
tiatory sacrifice for sin and transgression, that, 
I hope, is a thought to be reverently cherished, 
even if suggested by what some may supersti- 
tiously regard.” 

Bernard's apologies for his want of faith- 


have been made to rebuke the world of sin, 
and therefore strife and contention have fol- 
lowed their faithful labours, Satan who would 
have possessed the world in peace, has been 
awakened to enmity; he has raised persecu- 
tion against them, and they have had a full 
measure of the trouble promised to his follow- 
ers by the Lord Jesus, As health of body 
will never be promoted by a superficial heal- 


fulness to his profession, are indeed very! ing over of uncleansed sores, so neither will | 
weak. He wears a worked waistcoat with | the true health of religious society be advanced | 
large figures on it, and his apology is, that it} by covering with a mantle of false charity, 
was his daughter’s handiwork. He says.|unsoundness in principle, and departures in 
“ Considering who worked it for me, | am not | Christian practice. 

sure had the royal arms been worked thereon, 


if in such sober colours, but [ might have worn eT 
it, and thought it less fine and less fashionable For “ The Friend.” 
than the velvet and silk ones which I have UNFAITHFULNESS. 


seen ere now, in our galleries.” 

Bernard Barton’s book is thickly strewn| There are many things calculated so to gain 
with sentiments which no consistent Friend | upon our affections, as to lead the mind from 
could have written ; yet it contains many pas- | requisite attention to the pure seed of lile, 
sages in defence of the doctrines and views of|}and from acting in concert with a living faith, 
our early Friends. He can say that all he} by which alone we can be preserved alive in 
has heard, seen, or read, only strengthens his | righteousness, and be found in a situation, 
attachment to old-fashioned Quakerism, and | wherein we can harmonize spiritually, with all 
then immediately adds, in view doubtless of | the faithful and devoted children of one com- 
his own departures, “{ do not mean that in| mon and never failing Parent. All who have 


every iota of manners, habits, and practice, we 
are bound to follow the example of those who 
lived more than a century and a-half ago, 
when the Society was in a very different 
state.” 

In examining the writings of Bernard Barton, 
we have been persuaded that he was but a 
type of a large class in the Society of Friends. 
It was in fact this belief that led us to notice 


reached the true centre, who are animated and 
quickened by the same Divine life, are united 
in a true oneness in the eternal and never 
changing Spirit of Truth. Such tender minds 
have a quick sense of preciousness in others, 
and embrace it with a just appreciation ; and 
also possess as quick a perception of what mili- 


places, where they had not much earth; and 
forthwith they sprung up, because they had 
no deepness of earth: and when the seed was 
up, they were scorched ; and because they had 
no root, they withered away. And some fell 
among thorns ; and the thorns sprung up and 
choked them ;” but, continues the parable, 
“ other fell into good ground, and brought forth 
fruit, some an hundred fold, some sixty fold, 
some thirty fold.” (Matt. xiii. 4—8.) 

The great stumbling stone seems to be, the 
singularity, the afflictions and many crosses of 
the Christian’s life. A fear of these, keep 
many, asin the outer court of the spiritual 
temple, who not evincing a sufficient willing- 
ness to undergo the necessary purifications, 
are not prepared to offer acceptable sacrifice, 
as on the altar of a pure and undefiled heart. 
Such little know the great joss they sustain, 
by not yielding to the regenerating influences 
of the Holy Spirit, which in its operation 
brings those temporary afflictions to work out 
our refinement, and true liberty and eularge- 
ment in truth and righteousness. The mind 
which has been purified by the cross, is adorn- 
ed by many Christian graces, and is alone 
permitted to partake in part of a view and ap- 
preciation of the everlasting crown, which it is 
assured will be conferred at the end of time, 
and knows experimentally, according to this 
declaration of our blessed Redeemer, “ that in 
the world ye shall have tribulation,” but also 
as he assures us, in him peace; and realizes 
something of this encouraging language,—“ Be 
of good cheer; | have overcome the world.” 

State of New York. 





For ‘* Phe Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood to Sarah Cresson. 


“The Friend” of last week contained a 
letter of George Dillwyn to Sarah Cresson, 
exhibiting his futherly care over her; we pre- 
sent to our readers herewith, a letter of Thomas 
Scattergood, of still earlier date, showing the 
extension of Gospel care when she was but an 
infant in the ministry, lisping forth the praise 
of Him who had put a new song into her 
mouth.—Would that such fathers might be 
renewed to the church! 


Robert Marriage’s near Chelmsford, Essex, 

[England } Eighth mo. Ist, 1796. 

Dear Cousin.— . . . Thinking so much of 
thee this morning, and which | have done at 
other times with near and tender affection, [ 


tates against this illuminating principle in the | concluded to take up my pen and tell thee so. 


heart, which wrong things they find it neces- 


Many and various are the trials such poor 
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things as I am, in a separation from near and 


dear connections, have to pass through; and) 


they have a tendency to dip the mind into a 
feeling of sympathy with and for those who 
have set out in the same blessed work. And 
the desire of my soul is, that thou, with all the 
called of our heaveniy Father to labour in his 
vineyard, may keep steadily to the work, for 


blessed are they who keep their hands to the | 


plough, looking forward, and pressing forward, 
under the direction of their Holy Head and 
High Priest. These will meet with sufficient 
encouragement by the way. Remember then, 
dear child, the way to profit is, to give thy- 
self wholly to the work, so will thy profiting 
appear unto all. Study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto the Lord thy God, a workwomuan 
in his house and family that need not be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of ‘T'ruth 
—wuato which thou art, beyond any doubt in 
my mind, called. Let not little acts of faith 
and love in the Gospel of Him who hath called 
thee and sanctified thee for the work, pass by 
undone, for a cheerful surrender of thy will 
and faculties in little acts, will make way for 
more; so wilt thou know thy day’s work keep- 
ing pace with the day; and then thou mayst 
look forward to the end which crowns all, 
even a finishing thy work and thy course with 
joy, and witness that crown laid up in store 
for all such as love the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
do his will. 

Love retirement, and reading the Holy 
Scriptures. 


sons, thou wilt witness the Key of David 
handed to thee, which will unlock thy little 


treasury, and open the mysteries with more | 


enlargement, for the help and benefit of others 
who are ignorant and unlearned, Here is the 
end and use of a Gospel ministry, which is not 


THE FRIEND. 


[ 4 thought this account would be pleasing to| for the spiritual welfare of the Church is, we 
thy dear mother ; to whom present my con-| believe, unabated. We desire that they may 
tinued love and sympathy ; and tell her it was| be encouraged to maintain this exercise ; in 
good housekeeping formerly when the prophet |the humble trust that He who has been their 
‘kept the widow’s house; and my desire is,| morning light will, amid the infirmities of de- 
‘that the great Prophet of prophets may yet |clining years, be their evening song, and, as 
have room in her house and heart. \they continue faithful unto death, grant them 
My dear love to thy brother Ebenezer. Tell an inheritance with the saints in light. 
him, though | have not felt qualified to answer| We feel that the mercy of the Lord is still 
| his affectionate letter, yet he may be assured extended to us as a Church; that he is willing 
he has considerable place in the mind of his/to do us good, and to help us to act for the 
absent relation, who was rejoiced on hearing| honour of his name. He strengthened our 
‘that he was dear John Wigham’s armour-/ predecessors to bear an open testimony to 
bearer. Oh, that he and my dear  son,| pure, spiritual religion, and against those cor. 
[Joseph*] may be companions in the way that|ruptions which had so long overspread the 
| leads to the everlasting kingdom ! Church, and so greatly dimmed the bright 
My love to all the jesser tender plants in| shining of the truth as it is in Jesus. Look. 
‘the family. ©, that they may grow up as/|ing unto Him as their sole and rightful Lord, 
| plants in their youth, and know a being digni- | they sought to live under the government of 
‘fied in their day. Muyst thou and thy dear | his Spirit, to renounce the world, and in life 
| mother be encouraged to continue labour to- | and conversation to confess Him in all things 
|wards them; to bend the tender twigs and | before men. Is it so with us of the present 
‘form the mind. Ah! how my bowels yearn|day? Under this consideration, and in the 
‘towards mine own likewise, for whom my | feeling of our many shortcomings, we are 
prayers are put up, that they may be the| brought low, 
| Lord’s children. The requirements of the Gospel are un- 
In dear and tender love I salute thee once |changed. It is a blessed proof of its excellency 





more, who am thy affectionate friend and 
relation, 
Tuomas ScatTrercoop. 


and Divine origin, that it has been found 
adapted to the circumstances and wants of 
man, in every age, in every station, and at all 


| frequently, and with comfort, the companion 


- ; |of my mind. 
['reasure up such parts of them | 


as forcibly strike thy mind; and then, at sea- | 


periods of life, Striking at the root of the 
evil propensities of the corrupt heart, it con- 
demns sin in the flesh ; (Rom. viii. 3 ;) it brings 
man out of that state of alienation from God 
in which he is by nature; and enables him to 
resist, and finally to overcome, all his easily 
besetting sins. Being a message of glad tid- 
ings of great joy to the penitent sinner,—and 
‘all have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God,” (Rom. iii. 23)—it brings him, as it 
is received in faith, to the Lord Jesus Christ, 


P. S.—Tell Elizabeth Foulke that she is| 





Tell her to be strong and cour- 
ageous in the work whereunto she is called. 


* Joseph Scattergood died Sixth month, 1824, aged 
50 years, beloved and regretted by his friends. 


=< 


LONDON EPISTLE. 


received of men, but of God; and that which| The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held | who died for the sins of the whole world, (1 


is received in secret, quiet retirement, revives 
in meetings and families, and commandment 
is given to proclaim abroad. ‘Therefore asa 
beloved younger sister in the work, I charge 
and counsel thee, to give thyself to reading, 
meditation and prayer: and may thy God 
and mine give thee wisdom in all things to go 
in and out before the people. 
spise thy youth,” neither do thou take in dis- 


couragement from this quarter, but in humility | 
and reverence seek for a qualification to say, 
‘ Here am |, Lord, first prepare, and then send 


me.’ ° 


- Ihave now, whilst writing, the agreeable | 
company of my valuable [friend and mother, | 
She and her husband have | 


Elizabeth Gibson. 
been with me near a week. He has gone to 


| (1 John iii. 14.) May this solemn inquiry be 
| Dear Friends,—In offering you this our re-| brought home to every one of us. ,In the 


Let no one de- | 


in London, by adjournments from the 22nd | John ji. 2), and it gives Him a blessed hope of 
of the Fifth month, to the 1st of the Sixth | salvation through Him, and of life, peace, and 
month, inclusive, 1850 ; joy with Him forevermore. 

Dear Friends,—What do we individually 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends know of having passed from death unto life? 


in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


newed salutation, we do it not as a mere cus- | great mercy of God, the Holy Spirit visits all, 
tomary act, but ina measure of the love of|to bring about a thorough change; to begin, 
God in Christ Jesus; that love which flows/to carry forward, and to complete the purifi- 
from Him the exhaustless fountain of all our} cation of the soul, the entire subjection of the 
mercies, and which we reverently believe has | natural will, and the establishment of all ina 
| again enabled us to enter into a united travail | conformity to the Divine will. ‘This work of 
of spirit for the prosperity of the cause of| the Spirit is an inward work, ofien gradual in 
Truth. In the same love we now address | its progress, but powerful in its operations. It 
you, and invite you to thank God and take | is to be waited for, to be sought in prayer and 
| courage. in humble prostration of the soul before the 


Monthly Meeting; and if they both do not] Since we last met, an awful visitation has 
move on with me to-morrow, | expect dear|been permitted to fall upon this and other 
George will; and for all I see, go with me/| lands. Multitudes were called from time to 
through this county. He is indeed (in my | eternity at an unexpected moment. We desire 
opinion) a choice-spirited Friend; and a com-|reverently and with gratitude to God to ac- 
fortable couple they appear to be, mucl be- | knowledge that, in his mercy, the pestilence 
loved by their friends. ‘Two nieces of his live| was stayed. May the solemn warning not 
with them, who have been as affectionate to| have passed unheeded by any one of us! 
me whilst at their house, as | could look for| Our hearts turn, in the feeling of Christian 
from my own children ; and very comfortable |sympathy and warm remembrance, to some 
I felt under their uncle’s roof. of our dear Friends in the evening of life, who 
have long manifested their attachment to the 


* S. C. was aged 24 years. cause of Christ, and whose exercise of mind 


Most High. In the progress of this work, 
| humiliation, conflicts and self-denial are to be 
\eniiesledhe but in the Lord’s time the blessed 


| frnits of love, peace, and joy (Gal. v, 22,) are 


brought forth. To this work of the Spirit in 
the heart, our early Friends were brought in 
a remarkable manner: their souls panted for 
the bread of life, and for that water which 
Christ declared to be “a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.” (John iv. 14.) 
He gave them to partake of this bread, and of 
this water ; and, blessed be his name, He hath 
bestowed this same spiritual food and refresh- 
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ment ‘upon his faithful followers who have 
waited for it, down to the present hour. 

You know, beloved brethren and sisters, 
that in order to partake of this spiritual suste- 
nance, and as a public testimony of our de- 
pendence upon God, and of our allegiance 
unto Him, we assemble together for the wor- 


ship of our Creator. We entreat you to avail jor in the retired hamlet, in the most solitary 


yourselves of all the privileges thus placed 
within your reach. Some of our meetings 
held for this purpose are, we know, very 
small; we sympathize with those who attend | 
them, and desire their encouragement and | 
help, and that it may be given them to experi- | 
ence the fulfilment of the blessed assurance of | 
our Lord, often referred to amongst us, and | 
ever retaining its undiminished force and au- | 
thority, “where two or three are gathered | 
together in my name, there am | in the midst | 
of them.” (Matt. xviii. 20.) We again re- | 
mind our members of the great advantage of | 
attending those meetings which are held in the | 
middle of the week, In a feeling of love we| 
call upon our Friends to withdraw for a time! 
from the cares of the world, unitedly to feel | 
afier God, looking unto Him for the renewal | 
of their spiritual strength. We invite them 
also, on these occasions, to set at liberty, as 
far as practicable, all their fellow-professors 
who are their assistants in trade, or who are 
in other ways dependent upon them, that they | 
may share with them in the religious benefits | 





stances of life. ‘The Lord is our only refuge 
‘and sure defence against these assaults ; the 
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instrumental. in bringing us to a holy settle-| as from our dear Friends in Ireland, we have 


ment on Him who is the “ Way, the Truth,| at this time received acceptable epistles in 
and the Life.” (John xiv. 6.) usual course. In this love we desire that the 
The precepts of our Lord and his Apostles| power of the Lord may be sought and felt 
apply to us, whatever may be our pursuits or| among them, in all their assemblies for his 
avocations, In the counting-house, in the| service, and in all their efforts for the spread- 
shop, or in the market ; in the crowded city, | ing of his truth upon earth. 
And now, dear Friends, in conclusion, let 
allotment, as well as in the performance of our! us encourage one another to walk worthy of 
duties one to another, and in our endeavours! the vocation wherewith we are called (Eph. 
to serve our fellow-men, we are all exposed to| iv. 1) as a Church and as individuals. This 
temptation to violate the pure and holy law of| vocation is nothing less than to uphold the 
God. The adversary of man’s happiness| standard of Gospel Truth in its primitive pu- 
adapts his temptations to all the varied circum- rity and power. ‘The recent aygitations of the 
public mind on many important subjects of 
doctrine and of discipline, and especially on 
baptism and minis'ry, may, through the over. 
our exigencies. But if we expect to be thus! ruling providence of God, be preparing the 
preserved and led along in salety through the| people more at large to perceive the errors 
journey of li‘e, we must ask in prayer for the| which crept into the Church in the apostacy, 
help of the Spirit, and be concerned to follow | and to apprehend the nature of the one true 
ils guidance. und saving baptism, the real character of spi- 
‘The believers in Christ are spoken of as a/ ritual worship, aod the only right call and 
roval priesthood. To the great privilege of | qualification of Gospel ministers. On each of 
offering “spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ,” (1 Peter, ii. 9,) we are 
all invited under the new covenant, As we} bear,—a testimony strictly accordant in all 
come to enjoy this privilege, we are brought | points with Holy Scripture, and resting there- 
not to depend one upon another, or upon stated | on (2 Tim. i. 14); but which we renewedly 
performances in the public worship of God,| feel can only be borne in integrity and Chris- 
and are confirmed in the truth, that typical | tian consistency, through the help of the Holy 





help of his Spirit is graciously afforded in all 


these great subjects a testimony has, we reve- 
rently believe, been given us of the Lord to 








which may be thus enjoyed. And we afresh 
desire that all our members may be alive to} 
the importance of the right occupation of the | 
First day of the week, not only in the atiend- | 
ance of meetings, but in the profitable use of | 
other parts of the day for their spiritual im- 
provement, being at the same time careful that 
they do not by undue exertion, even for laud- 
able objects, disqualify themselves for the per- 
formance of public worship. It is a real 
privilege to live as we do in a country in which | 
there is so little to interfere with the perform. 
ance of this duty. We further encourage our 
dear Friends to wait before the Lord in pri- 
vate, when in consequence of travelling in 
foreign lands, or from any other circumstance 
they may be unable to attend a meeting. The 
truly awakened mind will not confine itself to 
the oceasions to which we have alluded, but | 
amid the daily avocations of life will often be 
lifted up unto God ; and will seek for opportu- | 
nities to draw nigh unto Him, and to pray for 
wisdom and strength to live acceptably before 
him. 

We take comfort in the belief that the prac- 
tice of the family daily reading of the Holy 
Scriptures is very generally prevalent among 
our members: we desire that it may be observ- 
ed by all Friends. And we would at this time 
further recommend the diligent private reading 





rites and ceremonies are no part of the spiritual| Ghost dwelling in us. It is only as we are 
dispensation under which we live, (1 Peter, | living under its government that we can be 
ii. 5.) Im the love of the Gospel, we would | enabled to adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
express our warm desire that not only all the! viour in all things, and by the purity and self- 
members of our own Society, but that all who} denial of our lives and the weight of our spirits, 
profess the name of Christ may be brought to! practically hold out to others the inviting lan- 
feel and to acknowledge, and to be established | guage, Come and “ have followship with us: 
in the Truth, that “the kingdom of God is! and truly our fellowship is with the Father, 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and | and with his Son Jesus Christ.” (1 John i. 3.) 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” (Rom.| May this be more and more known amongst 
xiv. 17.) us, to the increase of our joy in the Lord, to 
This view of the spirituality and freedom of| the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom upon 
the Gospel leads to the non-observance of days earth, and to the glory of his holy name! 
enjoined by the civil or ecclesiastical autho-| Signed, in and on behalf of the meeting, by 
rity as those of humiliation or thanksgiving. Joun Hopexry, 
Whilst endeavouring faithfully to obey all Clerk to the meeting this year. 
laws which do not infringe upon the Divine 
law, we continue to believe that to impose such | Lloyds. —* Lloyds” —a word often met in 
observance, in the name of any ecclesiastical | English papers—is a great company of under- 
rulers whatever, is an interference with the! writers, whose agen's are located all over the 
prerogative of Christ, who alone is the head commercial world. Lt is expected of the agents 
over his own Church. It is the great duty of|of Lloyds, that they ascertain the workman- 
Christians so to live, that when public calami- ship of all vessels when upon the stocks—the 
ties visit a nation, their sense of the chastening | injuries they receive in the course of their 
which is laid upon them may be manifested | voyages—the nature of the repairs put upon 
by humiliation of soul, under a feeling of that | them—their sailing properties, &c., &c., and 
constant dependance upon God in which our| transmit all the particulars to the company in 
spiritual strength so greatly consists. In con-| England. 
nexion with the support of the principles} ‘The accuracy and vigilance of these agents 
already stated, we have in usual course re-| have been matter of surprise to American and 
ceived the reports of the sufferings of our | other ship-masters ; for it is said that the con. 





: cae : 
ofthem. ‘They are a revelation of the will of| members on account of ecclesiastical claims, 
God to the children of men,—the records of|to the amount of upwards of eight thousand 


the way of life and salvation most surely to 
be believed by us: they contain Divine myste- 
ries which are to be accepted in the simplicity 
of faith. As the enlightening influence of the 
Holy Spirit is sought for, they are opened and 
applied to our various wants, contributing to 
our growth in grace, They are thus [elt to 
be most precious and invaluable, being made 


eight hundred pounds. We press upon all our 
dear Friends a faithful refusal, in the spirit of 
meekness, of all those demands which are 
made for the support of a system from which 
we are well known to dissent. 

Our love to our absent brethren has afresh 
extended to those on the American Continent ; 
from all the Yearly Meetings of which, as well 


dition and properties of U. S. ships are as 
accurately understood in London as in Boston 
or New York. A Yankee shipmaster, making 
application at Lloyds’ for insurance upon his 
vessel, observed that the officer referred at 
once to what proved to be a great alphabetical 
register, in which were recorded the names 
and other memoranda regarding thousands and 
thousands of vessels, arranged under all the 
classes peculiar to that establishment, from 


ema 
moo 


a 


LS 


a 


of 
¥ 


i 
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» 














* A, 1, red letter,” down to the lowest insur- 
able class. In due ume the Yankee was in- 
formed that his insurance would be so and so, 
(naming the terms ;) that although once wor- 
thy to stand as “ A. 1,” his vessel had worked 
into lower classes ; that when she ran aground 
at such a place, she received 


|houn, executed by Powers. 
greater damage | three persons on board the vessel, eight were account of the accumulation of water in the 
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went ashore on Friday morning at 5 o’clock,| severe, and indeed all the streams in that sec. 
on Fire Island, about 4 miles east of the light-| tion have been swelled to an unprecedented 
house, and svon aller went to pieces, proving extent.” 


a total wreck. She was loaded with marble,| “On Monday night, at 12 o'clock, the upper 
and had on board the statue of Juhn C. Cal-!| gate of the lock at the outlet of the five mile 


Of twenty-|canal, near Phanixville, broke through, on 


‘The vessel was under the com- 


than the owners were perhaps aware ; and that | drowned. 
the repairs put upon her when she was got off | mand of the mate, the captain having died. 
were not adequate to the injury she received, | The captain’s wile was on board, and among 
é&c., &e. ‘The surprise of the Yankee cap-|the saved. We take the following particulars 
tain, in the language of romance wrilers, was \irom the Express: 

easier imagined than described. He found | “* The passengers and crew, after the ves- 
they knew more of his vessel than he did him- | sel was helpless, took refuge in the lorecustle, 
self.— Late Paper. the siern having been broken up. They were 


soon alier driven forth from this place by the! 


level from the heavy rain in the afternoon. 
The force of the water rushing through the 
opening, drew into it two londed boats which 
had been tied up above the lock, and dashed 
jthem to pieces, involving in their wreck two 
‘drivers who were asleep on board at the time, 
One of the boats destroyed was owned by a 
Mr. Kerst, whose son was killed. An arm of 
one of the boys was seen sticking out from 
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During last Fifih-day week, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philadelphia, a gale blew from the 
east and north-east with unusual power; and 
afier night set in its violence greatly increased. 
The rain descended in torrents—houses were 
unroofed—trees torn up—between 20 and 30 


water craft on the Delaware and Schuylkill | 


were sunk,—and many individuals were 
drowned, ‘The trees in the public squares in 
this city were reft of numerous branches, and 
our streets were thickly strewn with portions 
of their dismembered limbs, 

From information received, the storm ap- 


pears to have extended the whole distance of 
our seaboard ; and many vessels were wrecked | 


Upon our coast. Following so close upon the 
awful conflagration with which we were re- 
cently visited, serious minds have been dispos- 
ed to read lessons of wisdum in these chastise- 
ments. Yet nearly every daily paper that we 
open, contains details of murders, or attempts 
to murder—ol arson—of robbery—and all the 
vices which mark a depraved state of society. 
Surely the Lord will continue to visit for these 
things ! 

From the daily prints we have taken a few 
extracts respecting the disasters caused by the 
slorm. 


“ Melancholy Casualty of the Freshet.— 
A most melancholy casualty occurred during 
the freshet of Friday afiernoon, near the Swan 
tavern, below the Gray's Ferry bridge. There 
was acanal boat in the stream laden with iron 
ore, which was adrift and in a sinking condi- 
tion, ‘Three men, supposed to belong to this 
boat, were seen to go to her with a small boat. 
They attached the little boat to her as if to 
drag her ashore, and some of them jumped 
aboard of her. Suddenly, the cana! boat sunk, 
draguing the small! boat and carrying the men 
down with her. None of the boatmen were 
seen to rise, and they must have all three per- 
ished. It was not known who the men were, 
nor where the boat was from. At the latest 
accounts none of the bodies had been recov- 
ered.” 


rushing in of the waters, which came in like a 
deluge. ‘The late captain’s wile reached the 
shore on a plaok alone, and other passengers 
came to land after extraordinary exertions, | 
some, however, were drowned in their effuris 
to escape. In twelve hours afier the vessel 
struck she was a total wreck, the sea making 


}a complete breach over her as she lay about) « Oswego, July 19.—The violent rain 
150 yards from the beach, istorm which commenced in this section of 
“* Her cargo consisted of marble, castile! country, yesterday morning, (Thursday ) was 
| soap, wool, almonds, oil, leghorn hats, &c.;/one of the most destructive in its character, 
parts of this cargo were scattered all along the/the rain having fallen in torrents for several 
‘shore. The storm raged so violently on Fri-| hours about noon. As the passenger train on 
day morning, that Fire Island was nearly|ihe New York and Erie railroad, which leit 
covered with water. the city of New York on Thursday morning, 
*“* Among the passengers by this ill-fated! passed the village of Oswego, about 6 Pp. M., 
vessel, we learn, were the Count and Countess|they encountered water rushing over the 
Ossoli, with their child, all of whom were lost. track, rendering it necessary to proceed with 
‘The lady will be recognized as the late Mar-| great caution. 
garet Fuller, an authoress of note, and a} “Qn arriving at Pipe, on Tioga Creek, six 
foreign correspondent of the Tribune, under | miles west of Oswego, the train was compelled 
the signature of a star. She was a native of|to siop, owing to one of the abutments of a 
Cambridge, Mass., a lady of fine education, bridye being undermined, leaving the wood. 
and extraordinary intellectual endowments,| work in a critical situation, and rendering its 
which from a child, have ever made her a) passage unsafe for even loot passengers. A 
remarkable person in the circle in which she| « While the cars were thus detained, infor. 
| moved.’ a mation was given that a small village called 
| “ Freshet in the Susquehanna.—The Sus-| ‘Tioga Centre was inundated, several houses 
'quehanna, we understand, was greatly swollen | being surrounded by the rushing waters, and 
jon Saturday by the recent heavy rains, and/a number of occupants in imminent peril of 
jat Columbia was filled with driltwood, trees|iheir lives. A boat was seen being carried up 


land lumber, giving evidence of great destruc-|a steep hill by a spirited pair of horses, des- 


among a mass of coal and pieces of timber, 
| The force of the water was such as to tear all 
the boats in the level from their moorings, 
snapping off their heavy lines like pack thread, 
but owing to the rapid falling away of the 


water, only the two mentioned above were 
destroyed.” 





ition of property above. Much bridge timber) tined for their relief, the road all along the 
jand the wrecks of several bridges had also) bank being overflowed. 

| passed down, and fears were entertained that} A number of passengers, on leaving the 
| ‘ *, . Fe - 
the Cumberland Valley Tailroud bridge had cars and proceeding through the rain a short 
been carried away ; the fear, however, we in- 


ib distance, soon discovered un appalling sight. 
fer to be groundless, or we should have been|The bed of the ereek being clogved up by 
advised of the casualty. 


The damage to the | drift timber from above at the bridye at this 
works in progress on the York and Cumber-| point, caused the rushing waters to flow directs 
land road estimated at from $5000 to||y through the settlement, effectually cuving 
$7000. ‘The Harrisburg and Mt. Joy railroad) off the occupants of the different dwellings 
was submerged in many places, but with the} {rom each other. The boat above spoken of 
canal has escaped serious injury. The Tide-| was immediately launched, and the nearest 
| Water Cunal, it is feared, has suffered severe-| store renched, where two cr three men were 
‘ly. The water on Saturday, was in many iseen, who were rescued, A few rods bevond 
| places two feet above the embankments. Wel! was a public house with several inmates, who 
| learn from York that the water in the Codo-| seemed to be entirely cut off from relief ; also 


is 


| rus is very high, and great damage has been ja number of inmates of dwelling: houses, All 


done. Several bridges have been swept away, | the above persons must have been obliged, in 
and among them the Baltimore turnpike bridge, | all probability, to remain during a stormy 


about five miles from York. A namber of night, as darkness soon set in, and the rain 


“ Dreadful Shipwreck and Loss of Life.—| mill-dams on the Codorus had also met the! continued falling without interruption.” 


We learn from the New York papers of last | sume fate. 


evening, that the ship Elizabeth, belonging to 


Philadelphia, from Leghoro and Gibraltar, 


ilost large quuntities of lumber, and the loss 


The Messrs. Lonek at York have! 
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